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The Earrings, like the necklace, belong 
to a type which is not unfamiliar, and like 
the necklace they rank with the finest 
examples of their type. The length of 
each is slightly less than three inches 
(.074 m.). The design consists of three 
parts. At the top is a disk, decorated 
with an elaborate rosette in filigree; from 
this is suspended a crescent, convex in 
section, and from this crescent hang three 
rows of pendants like those of the necklace, 
also with the double rosettes and the winged 
griffins where they are attached. It is un- 
necessary to dwell again upon the beauties 
of these details, but the middle portion 
cannot be passed over, as it displays the 
most delicate and elaborate workmanship 
to be found in any of these jewels. The 
crescent is attached to the disk above it 
by two hooks or hinges, which are masked 
by floral designs, and at the side of each 
stands a figure of Eros (Cupid), represented 
as a slender boy with large wings, just as 
he is in the larger works of art of the same 
period, in distinction to the chubby, short- 
winged infant whom we find in later Greek 
and Roman art. The floral ornament is 
carried across from one side to the other, 
forming a sort of bower, in the midst of 
which is seated a Muse playing upon a lyre, 
this minute figure being modelled in full 
round. The crescent itself is covered with 
globules of infinitesimal size, which are 
arranged in groups of four, with marvel- 
lous regularity of spacing, and with just 
enough distance between the groups to 
give more variety to the surface than would 
have been possible had they been simply 
massed together. 4 

The other objects do not call for de- 
tailed mention, as they are of less impor- 
tance, and may be easily appreciated from 
the illustrations. The flowers show much 
of the skill of the larger pieces, and are 
modelled with unusual realism for Greek 
work of this kind, pistils and stamens be- 
ing rendered carefully and closely after 
nature. 

The necklace and earrings have been 
cleaned and repaired by Messrs. Tiffany & 
Co., but there are no restorations. The 

grave on the site of Theodosia, in the Crimea, 
published in the Antiquites du Bosphore Cim- 
merien, pi. Xlla, No. 4 (see Reinach's edition, p. 
53). Included in the same discovery, and pub- 
lished on the same plate, are a pair of wonderful 
earrings, and a special finger ring, which are simi- 
lar in design to those here described. 



diadem appears to have been cleaned before 
it came into the possession of the Museum. 

E. R. 

A GREEK GRAVESTONE 

ON page 121 is an illustration of a 
beautiful and important addition 
which has recently been made to the orig- 
inal sculptures in the Museum. This is a 
Greek gravestone, of Pentelic marble, and 
dating from the fourth century B.C. Its 
character and style are unmistakably Attic, 
and it belongs to the class which have been 
found in large numbers in and about 
Athens, the collection of them in the Nat- 
ional Museum of that city being one of 
its most distinctive and charming features, 
although they are comparatively rare in 
other museums. This one was purchased 
in Germany, in April of the present year, 
with an appropriation from the income of 
the Rogers Fund, and it is now exhibited 
temporarily, with other recent accessions, 
in the room at the northeast corner of the 
Fifth Avenue front of the Museum. It 
measures 3 feet 8f inches (1.14m.) in 
height by 2 feet 2J inches (.68 m.) in width 
at the bottom. 

The subject of the relief is a common and 
characteristic one among the Attic grave- 
stones. The deceased, a young woman, 
is seated, clasping the hand of a member of 
her family in token of farewell. The per- 
son whose hand she holds is an elderly 
woman, probably her mother, who wears her 
hair short as a sign of mourning. Between 
the two stands a third woman, holding 
a small box or casket. It would be easy 
to enlarge upon the wonderful manner in 
which grief is expressed in all three figures, 
without the slightest tendency towards 
distortion or exaggeration. The story, 
which is a simple one in itself, is told in 
the simplest possible manner, yet its tragic 
significance is all the more effectively ex- 
pressed on this account; while combined 
with the grief, the spirit of serenity, of 
tranquil resignation, breathes through 
the composition in a manner which 
shows most instructively how the Greeks 
regarded death in the great period of 

4 For Greek earrings of this type see Karl 
Hadaczek, Der Ohrschmuck der Griechen und 
Etrusker, Vienna, 1903. According to him and to 
others the most beautiful example is that from The- 
odosia referred to in the note on p. 119, which is very 
like ours, except that the centre is occupied by a 
quadriga instead of the figure of the Muse. 
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GREEK GRAVESTONE 



their civilization, since the same spirit 
is shown universally in their grave monu- 
ments of the fifth and fourth centuries. 
Artistically, also, these gravestones give us 
an interesting insight into the taste of the 
everyday Athenians at this period, for they 
bring us closer to the art of the common 
people than any other form of sculpture 
which has survived. Relatively speaking, 
gravestones like the one here represented 



must have been as numerous in the ceme- 
teries around Athens as any one form of 
gravestone in our cemeteries of to-day. 
They were made to suit the taste and prefer- 
ences of the individuals by whom they 
were ordered, and therefore through them 
we can see how close must have been the 
sympathy, and how genuine the appre- 
ciation of the people for the works which 
were being produced by their great 
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artists. Another point which is well 
brought out by our example should also be 
noticed, namely, the influence which the 
great artists had upon the minor sculptors 
of their time and school. Like the other 
monuments of its class, our gravestone bears 
plenty of evidence that it is not the work 
of a master. It would take too long to 
describe this evidence in detail, and the 
technical shortcomings will be apparent 
to anybody who is familiar with Greek 
sculpture; yet in spite of these, the pose 
and grouping of the figures, the simple, 
rhythmical arrangement of the drapery, 
carrying out the spirit of the conception, 
and the beautiful types of the faces show 
an influence or a tradition which could exist 
only in Athens at the period when this 
gravestone was made, and which was due 
to the principles which her great sculptors 
had formulated in their work. 

On the entablature above the relief are in- 
scribed the names Lysis trate {Auaca^drfj 
for AoacaTpdrrj) and Panathenai's (flava- 
67]vai<z). The former is undoubtedly 
the name of the woman for whom the grave- 
stone was erected, and who is represented 
in the seated figure at the left. That the 
name Panathenai's is intended to designate 
the elder woman is possible, but not so 
certain, as it would imply that the two had 
died simultaneously, or that the grave- 
stone had been ordered for the two together, 
in which case the elder would probably 
have been chosen for the seated figure. 
More probably Panathenai's was a member 
of the family who died subsequently, and 
whose name was then added; for the addi- 
tion of names after a monument had re- 
ceived its original inscription was a common 
practice with the Greeks, just as it is 
with us. 

E. R. 

A RECENT LOAN 

THE Museum is indebted to Mr. 
William Church Osborn for the 
loan of several pictures of the modern 
French School. One of these, the " Guitar- 
ist/' by Manet, was placed on exhibition 
in June, and noticed in the Bulletin of that 
month. The others, three pictures by 
Monet and one by Pissarro, together with 



the Museum's " Girl with a Parrot," by 
Manet, have just been hung in Gallery 20. 

The so-called " Impressionist " pictures 
have not, hitherto, been exhibited at the 
Museum to any extent, and, for this reason, 
this small collection is particularly welcome. 
The group is not, of course, thoroughly 
representative. To be so it should include 
pictures by Degas, Renoir, Sisely and some 
others. Still, owing to the excellence of 
each of the six pictures that make up the 
panel, this exhibition justifies the interest 
and estimation in which the " Impression- 
ists" are held. The figures by Manet are 
among the most lifelike in contemporary 
art, and hold their own among the greatest ; 
and the Monet pictures show the repre- 
sentative qualities of this master of land- 
scapes, who, more than any other painter, 
has influenced the art of to-day, not only in 
France, but in Europe and America as well. 

The Monet pictures are all gay and they 
vibrate with sunlight. "Falaises" is the 
earliest, being dated 188 1. U L' Aiguille 
a Etretat" was painted some two years 
later. Here the splashing, choppy water 
and tossed spray are marvelously expressed, 
as are the breezy sky and shimmering 
atmosphere. It is the movement of a 
fraction of a moment, done as no one who 
has attempted this motive has yet done 
it, if certain Japanese artists be excepted. 
"Le Bassin aux Nympheas" is the most 
daring of the three. It is one of a series of 
paintings that Monet, in 1899, made of a 
Japanesque bridge that he had constructed 
on his property at Giverny. It is as bright 
and joyous as the others, and the ob- 
servation of contrasts is as exact. The 
greens, however, appear crude compared to 
the pale opal color schemes of its neighbors. 

Pissarro has the same convictions as 
Monet, and charms us by his delicacy and 
tenderness as Monet does by his virility 
and daring. His painting, called "Prin- 
temps," seems grey in contrast with Monet's 
work, though by itself this picture, also, 
pulsates with light — the subdued, delicate 
sunlight of a dream-like spring day. 

These four pictures are as windows open- 
ing on beautiful outlooks, and the aim of 
the painters has been successfully and 
completely accomplished. B. B. 



